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ABSTBACT , - , 

Although the middle class child may come to schoqa 
witii-a -fairly large and useful vocabulary/ teachers must be concernied 
Vith the extension of thai vocabulary beyond its present limits. ^ 
While the language of the middle class child is probably not ajn ; ' - 
importawt concein in the choice of Teading methods or the selection 
of word lists, it does have relevance for the 'proced.ures, to_ be u'sed^ 
within a. given method. Specific suggestions for classro'om teachers of 
middle class children concerning the introduction of words im reading 
include extending children's oral language^ utiliising peer 
cont^ersa-tions, arousing interests, developing a- literature , program, 
making use of context clues in literature, emphasizing the 
relationship of the, spoken to the written word, implementing, word. . 
lists, becoming aware of the language used in., iijstruction, and . * 
teaching respect for the diversity of dialects in our , culture * \ 
■(KS) " ' 'v- ' ■ ■-: . V ;_ . 
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At first glance at a topic dealing with the language of 
tho^ middle class child, an educator' b respons:tc might- ]De that, 
/'th^ey talk like they 're ^supiposed- to ^' and then to move on to 
. another area that promises^ "to be more interesting: , " , , ^such as .' 
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Syritaotical Structures of* AleiAt Indian Three Year, Olds, or ' 

^Se:5i. Correlates of: K of Utterance of Forty 'Year- Old 

•.College Erdfessors, 'Obvio^u^sly, 'the -orevious statement gLs made 

v/ith tongue-rn-cheek/ But , t are f;oaie v/hose reactions might ' 

be that there is no need for concerh v/hen the middle class -child 
• - * '• K - " '■ 

is the focus of attention.* , that is",vthat this child 'p^anguage 

is adequate for learning, the v:or,d^ to be. introduced in* beginning 

reading. Case closed,, ^ If this is' your reaction, then consider 

^ for 'a moment thei great rangie of lifo.Gtylos, of cultural back- 

; * grounds,.-* of educational ante<;eden.ta, of/ expi^riences, and of 

attitudes of children from lov/er-middle and middle-middle" and 

upper"-middle" cisisr^/noraes* Consider for a nioinent ^the individual 

■[ 2 . . ■ . ■ : ■ 



va^riability: f ouL witHin any social class, group And , finally. 
Consider the tendency of educators - in the Americ^^^ to 
be dissatisfied with- th^ statues guo and to continually press . 



for greater ^ckievement frbr all children. 

This pat[er is addressed npt to the researcher, and not • 
^° -fche^supervisor , but . f i?ota one exp^irienced claanroom " teacher 
to others. S|),-^vmat does the language of tho mi ddle class child 
have, to dp wifth the introduction of -wofds in be:- inning reading. / 
and. specifidally, in prkgmatic terms/v/hat isr.plication^ does 
this have fojf the classroom teacher? . . •\ " ' 



First- 
' probably not 
\'fe hcive good 



jf all, the language of the raiddln class child is 
an important concerh in the choice of ^reading methods, 
eviden6e that ohildrdn do have^ the oral' vocabulary 
to compreherjd v/ord^ that are' introduced in pri«ary read jl,ng . mat er- 
iial^ curreri|ly in use'. (Cohen and Kornf eld,, 197P r Dale .and '^^chuh, 
^1971). -Andj evidence^that children do learn to read re^^rdless 
of the teaching methods used f Bond, and Dykstra, I967 ; Pforris , 
et al. , 1968).' ; ' j V: . / : 



. Secondly, the language of the middle clas;-; child probably 
does not hal^e importance in selection, of v/ord liijts. For the 
reading teajoher, the question of selection of wprd'lists niay be. 
of importance, but for the classrootn teacher /it probably is not.! 
This is because the words to be taught , at .leaot during4 struc- ' 
tyred reading .lesson, are n6t decided upori uy the ol^sroom . ' 
teacher, but by the method she selects to /use. For many r.ibthods,- 
.such a|3 thei basal reader method,/ the mateHals dictatS'' th^ words 

•'' • ■ ' ' ■ . /■ ' . 



to be introduced; in other methods, such the language exper- ^ ^'^ 

■ - ■■ " ' ^ 

ionce approach, tlie child*s language does. 

This is also the; ca.se .when considering the debate 'of 
whether there should be vocabulary control hen introducing ' 
words in befdnning reading^; This question is one of.prinie'> 
importance to the supervisor serving on a textbook selection 
committee, but once method and material have been decided upqh . 
it probably ic not of great importance to the classroom teacher ' / 
. in planning daily instructional strategies; 

. But, third, th6 lan^^uage of the middle cls^ss child may' 
have relevance for procedures the teachel? chooses to follow ' 
- ^ within a given method > and during the to t al school program. ■ ^ 

Although the middile Q^r.n^^ child corned- to school with a fairly 
^,...J...^SJ^^ and uneful vocftmaary, v/e s1;ill must be* concerned with, 
tho oxtenbion of that . vocabulary beyond its. 'present limits/ 
This must be done to insure future reading gro.wth, the under-^ ' 
standing of concepts to be taught in content area subjects, and' 
the child's full enjoy'^icnt v/hen reading independently. / 

Exampl''^:^ pf fiorno concerns classroom teachers of middle . 
clanG childrnn should iiave in the introduction of words to 
beginning readora, ni^s^it include the following ten suggestions i ' ' 

1,.^ Extendin;;; childr(Vi>' s oral language ha? positive benefits in - 
increasing rending; vocabulary. Children enlarge their s'peak- 
ing voofifuulariGD best by production of speech, not by listen- 

ing^ to it. Bo Gure when v/^iting experience stories with 

. ■ ■ ;'/ . - . - . ■■■■ 

ypur chil'Jren th!^:'c 2£ou do not do all of the talking. 
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Children seeni to produce a greater quantity of speech v/hen 
talking v/ith their peers than with adults. For a change, 

^ ■ ■ * , - 

how alDout writing experience stories this, way i tape , record 

f ' ' ■ ■ ■ . 

pper^ conversations} then later write them for your students 
to " reaft, ' ■ v - - . • ' ' " 

Children's interests should be ar'ouBed, not Just follov/ed. 
To in.oure extGnc>ion of children's vocabularies through new 
in;^re!3ts, if you hi^ve selected an an. approach to teaching, 
readin-^ one in which the children primarily use their ovm 
experience stories, be sure that you also give your student! 

it . ■ 

many, many exporiences V/ith library bpoks. 

Include a regularly schGdulod literature program in your 
daily plan, ref-isirdlesD of the reading method used. Readers 
of bo<?ks do extend their vocabularies more than non-readers 

Exposure to good literature, through listening or through 
reading;, has another -important bonus. Use of context clues 
has long been oonnidercd an important strategy ifor word rec- 
jognition and fo^* understanding word meanings. Good writers 
of children's literature are skillful in using oontext' to 
Illustrate' meaning, Three wel".~known examples of books for 
young children v/hore authors have done a superb -job of this 
are Mikr? r.^ulli.f^o-n and H i n Steam Shovel- (Burton. 1939) » 
MillionH of' Gp .tf,' (Gagj, 1928^ . and Make V/ ay .for Ducklinfcs 
(McCloEikey, 19'll). YOU' -be on the lookout for others. 
(Also, .oee Cohen, 1969.)- - „ ■ 



Take a ^i^ook at one of the word lists that has been prepared 
by examining primary level library books (for example, see 
Moe, 1973) - .t)o your students- know these basit) words needed 

to. read independently? V/hich of your- students do not? . 

' ». ' • . ' • • • * * " 

V/hat couX d you do about this? - " > ; - ' ' ' 

It's important to. the learning of -nev; words that children 
becopie; av/arei of the pairi^/igs between spoken" words and printed 
words. This can happen when you read aloud to a child on a 
one-to-one basis and he can. sec the words as he hears y6u 
reading them,- It does not happen when you stand in , front 
of the class to road, V/hen readii^g aloud' to your young 
students, each day allov/ one or two children to sit beside 
you as you read, ..Or, invito older students to read aloud 
to your children one or two at a time. Or use taped stories 
where the students can fpllov; the words in the book as they 
listen to the story being read aloud, 

■ / ■ • . . " . . .'I ■ ■ ■ . " ' 

Be av/are of the l??n:^ua/r:e of inj^truction that you use or that 
is employed by materials you have the children read. The . 
•'language of instruction** means terminology and concepts 
such as different, alike ^» rh?/me t bef^inning^ ' etc, ^ that you 

• *■ a ■ ' ■ - . . . ■ ' 

use when giving instructions like '^Mark the word- that is 
different . " Or/ "Which oi' these tvJo wol^s rhyme? " In a 
recently reported study (Hardy, et* al. , 197^) $ fifty-seven 
such concepts were identified in reading tests and materials, 
for kinderf^irten and firot grce. Frequently, ' children are 



expected tt) respond to these v/ords or 'concepts through 
listening or reading before -^hey have been introduced for- 
mally as apart of the planned reading pro gram, /^eing aware 
of the langj^e of instruction means considoring it a part 
\f your task of v/ord introduction to assess children's 
understanding of these v/ords and concepts, and to work 
with those they do not understand. 

We have already sta*ted that extending children's oral language 
has positive benefits in increasing reading vocabulary, 'This 
means that the teacher should plan times during the day for 
direct instructional acti\4tiG£j for developing oral language. 
Since the teacher already must plan for reading instruction, 
. aritlLHetiG lessons, spelling and handwriting, science and 
social studies, health and creative writing, economics and 
environmental studies, ^collecting milk money and teaching 
Vsex education, hov; can she find time to plan structured 
ssons for or/?a.langur:.se development? One aid to the 
achor in this are thn publishnd materials in this area 
that -are currently becoming available. . An excellent criti- 
cal\review of these" materials may be found in Language i!ri 
Chi ldhood Education edited by Courtney Cazden (1972) , to 
be used in selneting programs v/hi oh are good and avoiding 
those which, are mediocre. ■ 




10. And finally, this last suggestion for the middle class clrild 
ijerhaps is not as important to the concern of introducing . 
words as to -the child's understanding of language. That is,, 
■ to teach him to respect -the dialect and word usage of other 
chirdrem. — in our upv/ ardlyH nobilc , googra ^^ally- mo^fte 



, . sociGty, the middle class;child is most unlikely to be ' . 
/ shielded from the diversi<y- of language present in aur 
pluralistic society. . You. can provide opportunities for 
children' to have experiences with and to gain respect for 
and interest in diversity.- One thing you can do_ U to pro- 
•vide opportunities to discuss differences in words used to 
describe , objects a:nd actions by children from different 
areas of the country 6r segment s of - our oulturo. "Another 
thing you can* do is to help children to respect v.ll dia- 
lects and one of many procedures to .acconplish this is to - 

-'t ' 

have, puppet shows where the story is fii-nt acted out in one 
dialect and then in another. , ■ • 

• In the suggestions I, have presetod to you, I hwo tried ta 
suggest both structured, carefully planned aotivi tiers and also 
to suggest the provision of a fuil, rich environment, for I 
believe that if you are guilty., of "uither— or" thinking in 
providing a- prograr;^ of word introductioft for middle olarss 
beginning readers, then you end, up with only half a program 
in this important area. 
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